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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. V, i. Whole No. 17. 

I.— ON THE ELEGIES OF MAXIMIANUS. 

Among the Latin poems, mostly insignificant enough, which 
have come down to us from the sixth century of the Christian era, 
the love elegies of Maximianus, 686 lines in all, deserve prominent 
mention, whether for the general excellence of the metre or for the 
peculiar experience of the author as a lover. Maximianus gives 
us his own history. He was by birth a Tuscan, if we may interpret 
in that sense two passages V 5, 40, cf. I 59. His youth was spent 
at Rome, where he became known as an adept in all the fashionable 
amusements then in vogue. 

Si libuit celeres arcu intentare sagittas 

Occubuit telis praeda petita meis. 
Si placuit canibus densos circumdare saltus 

Prostraui multas noil sine laude feras. 
Dulce fuit madidam si fors uersare palaestram 

Inplicui ualidis lubrica membra toris. 
Nunc agili cursu cunctos anteire solebam 

Nunc tragici cantus exsuperare melo. 

He swam the Tiber in winter, went bare-headed in any extremes 
of weather, needed little food or sleep, and could on occasion be a 
hard drinker. He was distinguished as a speaker and a poet. 
He was, moreover, handsome, and attracted the eyes of the Roman 
ladies as he passed through the streets. 

Ibam per mediam uenali 1 corpore Romam 
Spectandus cunctis undique uirginibus. 

1 A passage which to readers of the Greek Anthology might suggest that he 
was also called Antonius (uenalis, wwoc, A. P. XI 181). 
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He was in consequence sought as a son-in-law by many families of 
distinction; and for a time occupied the peculiar position of a 
sponsus generalis or universal suitor. Nature, however, had made 
him cold, and unable to find a consort that satisfied his fastidious 
requirements, he remained unmarried. If, however, he could not 
fix upon a wife, he has left on record the names of three women 
who successively occupied his affections. The first of these was 
named Aquilina ; she seems to have been his earliest passion, 
before he knew what love was, and while he was still suffering from 
the consciousness of sheepishness, or as he himself calls it, rusticity. 
Their intimacy was watched by the governor (or pedagogus) of 
Maximianus and the mother of Aquilina, and led to the not 
uncommon result of furtive meetings. Then, Aquilina, severely 
beaten by her parent, and inflamed with a passion which blows had 
raised to frenzy, flies to her lover, points to the marks of her 
beating, and, making a merit of her sufferings, throws herself on his 
affection. Maximianus, equally inflamed, grows pale and thin, and 
at last rouses the solicitude of his friend Boetius, perhaps the cele- 
brated minister of Theodoric, the author of the de Consolationc 
philosophiae. 

Hie mihi magnarum scrutator maxime rerum, 
Solus, Boeti, fers miseratus opem. 

Boetius implores him to confess the cause of his melancholy ; 
Maximianus' only reply is an eloquent silence, accompanied by 
some sign, perhaps a blush, which his friend at once knows how to 
interpret. ' I understand,' Boetius replies ; ' have no fears, the 
strength of your feelings will be your justification.' Then Maxi- 
mianus falls at his feet and with tears confesses all. Boetius advises 
him to gratify his passion, and is told ' duty forbids.' Upon this 
the philosopher, breaking into a laugh, urges him to be a little 
bolder ; then bribes the parents to connive at, and even encourage 
the affair. Maximianus is now free to make love openly, but his 
passion in losing its secrecy has lost its interest ; he ceases to care 
for Aquilina, and takes leave of her with the truly Christian, though 
somewhat unfeeling, reflection : ' Hail, holy virginity, and ever 
remain intact ; I will do nothing to cause thee shame.' 

Maximianus' next love was one Candida, an expert cymbal-player 
and dancer. She dwelt in his fancy, he tells us, day and night ; 
even in her absence he would talk as if she were with him, and 
repeat the songs she most affected. His fondness betrayed itself 
by alternate redness and pallor ; it actually disturbed his sleep. On 
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one occasion when he lay asleep near Candida's father on the grass, 
he was heard repeating her name. Startled by the familiar sound, 
the father gropes his way to the quarter where he supposes his 
daughter to be. Finding only Maximianus heavily snoring in utter 
unconsciousness, he moralizes on the perplexing phenomena of 
dreams, and, attentively listening to the half-obscured sounds which 
the dreamer lets fall, elicits the secret of his passion. We are left 
to infer that it was discontinued in consequence ; as Maximianus 
abruptly quits the subject with the remark, ' Thus it was that I, a 
man of reputed decorum, was betrayed by evidence drawn from 
myself.' 

Some time, it would seem, after this he was sent as embassador 
to Constantinople to negotiate a peace between the East and West. 

Missus ad Eoas Iegati munere partes 
Tranquillum cunctis nectere pacis opus, 

Dum studeo gemini conponere foedera regni 
Inueni cordis bella nefanda mei. 

Here the artifices of a Greek woman, possibly the hostess in 
whose house he lodged, diverted his attention from diplomacy to 
love. Like another Ulysses, listening to the voice of the siren, he 
found himself hurried upon the rocks and shoals of a passion which 
Greek blandishments made peculiarly seductive to his Tuscan 
temperament. 

Succubui, fateor, Graiae tunc nescius artis, 
Succubui Tusca simplicitate senex. 

His advancing years, however, soon brought a disastrous termi- 
nation to this affair, and the Elegies conclude with the same com- 
plaints of the miseries of old age with which they open and which 
form the dominant note of the whole collection. 

The three amours above mentioned appear to succeed each other 
in chronological order ; but Maximianus mentions besides a Lycoris 
with whom he lived for many years in undivided attachment, though 
age at last produced reciprocal indifference and ultimate separation. 
This woman is the first he speaks of; it seems probable from the 
terms in which she is described, 

En dilecta mihi nimium formosa Lycoris 
Cum qua mens eadem, res fuit una mihi. 

Post multos quibus indiuisi uiximus annos 
Respuit amplexus heu pavefacta meos. 
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that her connexion with him began earlier than any of the others, 
except probably Aquilina, and perhaps survived them all. 

Short, and nowadays almost unknown, as these Elegies are, they 
merit, I think, more attention than they have usually received. 
The charge of grossness, it is true, must be freely admitted against 
them ; but this they share with many other poems which every 
scholar reads. Nor can they be fairly arraigned on the ground 
either of language or metre, for the language, with very few excep- 
tions (which Ronsch's Itala und die Vulgata will generally 
explain), is pure ; and the metre is ordinarily far in advance of the 
declining sense of prosody at that time current. It might, too, 
have been expected that a series of love poems belonging, as these 
probably do, to the age of Theodoric, and in which so eminent a 
name as Boetius figures prominently, would have had some interest 
for those whose researches in history, language, or morals have led 
them to study the writers of that period. Indeed, the contempt 
into which they have now fallen is mainly the growth of the last 
two centuries ; there was a time when they were widely read and 
signally influenced literature. One instance will suffice. The 19th 
Sonnet of Shakespere begins with these verses : 

Devouring Time, blant thou the lion's paws, 

And make the earth devour her own sweet brood. 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws. 

which are, to say the least, very like Maxim. I 271, 2, 

Fracta diu rabidi conpescitur ira leonis 
Lentaque per senium Caspia tigris erit. 

If, on the other hand, we look for the attestation of professed 
philologists, it will be enough to mention the names of Nicolas 
Heinsius and Caspar Barth, each of whom has recorded his judg- 
ment of the considerableness of our poet, the latter by often referring 
to him, the former by numerous emendations of his corrupt text. 

It is, I believe, owing to one of those accidents of literature, which 
seem so unimportant and determine so much, that the Elegies of 
Maximianus have fallen into almost complete oblivion. In the last 
years of the 15th century, when Alexander Borgia was Pope, two 
Italians, Pomponio Gaurico, a native of the small town Gifoni, near 
Salerno, and Giovanni Battista Ramusio, a Venetian, somewhat 
younger, if we may trust the dates of Fontanini, were pursuing 
their studies as brother undergraduates in the University of Padua. 
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Both possessed literary tastes ; Gaurico, still a student under the 
age of 19, composed Latin poems, which may be read in a little 
volume printed, with a preface by his brother, at Venice in 1526, 
and which would do no discredit to an English undergraduate of 
our own century. Ramusio afterwards became famous as one of 
the earliest collectors of voyages. Latin poetry was a favorite 
pursuit with the Italians of that time ; Gaurico read the Elegies of 
Maximianus in some one of the numerous MSS in which they are 
preserved, was struck by their general excellence, and was led to 
examine them more minutely. The hero of them, he observed, 
was a Tuscan by birth, an orator, a poet, a votary of Bacchus ; he 
was sent to the East as legatus, and he loved a woman named 
Lycoris. In all these points there was a close coincidence between 
the Elegies and the recorded history of the famous poet Cornelius 
Gallus, the friend of Virgil, the ill-starred suitor of Lycoris, the 
hero of the tenth Eclogue. Besides, Gallus had been sent to 
Egypt as prefect of Augustus, and might therefore be described as 
Missus ad Eoas legati munere partes, and fragments of his orations 
were preserved by Servius and Quintilian. Gaurico leapt to the 
conclusion that the Elegies were the genuine production of Gallus ; 
a conclusion in which, we must needs believe, Ramusio had a 
share, even if we hesitate to accuse the two friends of a deliberate 
conspiracy to deceive, as Fontanini and Wernsdorf suppose. 
However this may be, in 1501 Gaurico published at Venice Cor- 
nelii Galli Fragmenta, in other words the Elegies of Maximianus, 
of course omitting the distich containing the real author's name, 

Atque aliquis cui caeca foret bene nota uoluptas 
Cantat ; cantantem Maximianus amat. 

and ending up his performance with these commendatory words 
by Ramusio : ' Reader, that you have read these remains of the 
poet Corn. Gallus, be grateful to that best of youths, Pomponius 
Gauricus,' as well as an epigram, also by Ramusio, congratulating 
the Roman poet on his suicide being at least partially unsuccessful. 
Of the genuine Elegies of that great poet, in homage to whom 
Virgil describes the whole choir of Phoebus as rising from their 
seats, and to whose unhappy passion for Lycoris he has consecrated 
the noblest of his Eclogues, one pentameter alone survives in the 
Commentary of Servius. Nor did this fact escape the penetration 
of Gaurico's contemporaries. Petrus Crinitus, in his work on the 
Latin Poets (II 42), published in 1505, noticed the new discovery 
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only to condemn it ; Marius Niger, a Venetian commentator on 
Ovid's Amores, pronounced the work an impudent forgery, which 
proved its author to lack discernment, perhaps money. Lilius 
Gyraldus denounced Gaurico as a shameless madman, and pointed 
out that neither the name of the author nor the old age he so 
emphatically dwells upon, 1 nor the cast of the language, nor the 
licences of the metre were in accordance with Gaurico's theory ; 
adding, however (to us a strange reservation), that he would not 
deny one or two elegies might be genuine ; a view which was also 
held by Julius Caesar Scaliger (Font. p. 52). 

The mischief, however, had been done ; edition after edition 
appeared in which the sixth century Elegies of Maximianus were 
ascribed to the Augustan poet Cornelius Gallus, and often added 
as an appendix to Catullus Tibullus and Propertius; this, too, 
though two editions containing the real author's name had preceded 
Gaurico's, before the end of the 15th century. Theodore Poelman 
(Pulmannus) was the first to restore the true name in his Antwerp 
edition of the three Erotici, 1569, stating at the same time that the 
ascription to Gallus was false. But his example was only partially 
followed ; and the frolic or mistake of an Italian student of 19 was 
perpetuated as late as the Bipontine edition of 1786. 

It is this unfortunate accident, I believe, and not so much the 
intrinsic immorality of Maximianus, which has condemned him. 
It has always been and it is at the present day the fashion of 
scholars, when denouncing a forgery, to heap abuse and ridicule 
on the work with which the forger has been busied. Such a 
course is no doubt made imperative by the conditions of literature ; 
but it sometimes does injustice. Maximianus, as soon as he was 
discovered not to be Gallus, was found to be wholly without merit 
and denounced as a nugator and nebulo ; the offense of Gaurico 
was transferred to the innocent object of his ingenuity. Such a 
verdict could not, of course, affect the judgment of a Pithou or a 
Heinsius ; but to the reading public at large the Elegies, because 
they had once been ascribed to the wrong author, were stamped 
with the brand of detected forgery thenceforward. 

It is time to say something of the actual form in which this ill- 
fated bantling of the Muses has been transmitted to posterity. It 
is found in many MSS, some of the best of which have been collated 
by Bahrens, in the last volume of his Poetae Latini Minores. The 

1 Gallus killed himself at the age of 43. Hieronym. 
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earliest, perhaps the best of these, is at Eton ; it is a MS of the nth 
century, written in Lombard character, and containing besides 
Maximianus, the Eclogae of Theodulus, the Achilleis of Statius, 
Ovid's Remedia Amoris with part of the Heroides, and Arator. 
This MS I have myself collated in the Heroides and Maximianus ; 
Mr. Shuckburgh has published its readings in the Heroides, Dr. 
Karl Schenkl in the Achilleis. The Elegies of Maximianus are 
without inscription. Bahrens ranks with this a Reginensis in the 
Vatican of the nth, a Riccardianus at Florence of the 12th century. 
I have myself collated four English MSS, two in the Bodleian, 
two in the British Museum. The Bodleian MSS are labelled 
respectively Bodl. 38 and Auct. 5, 6. The former, which has been 
minutely examined by Mr. F. Madan, is a very small MS written 
seemingly in the nth or 12th century. It belonged in the 16th 
century to Pierre Daniel, in the 17th to Nicolas Heinsius, at the 
sale of whose collection in 1682 it was bought by Edward Bernard, 
and was purchased for the Bodleian in 1697. Unhappily the MS 
is imperfect, I 1-54, III 2-IV 59 having been torn away; a loss 
deplorable on all accounts, as it is one of the best existing copies 
of the work. Auct. 5, 6 is dated by Mr. Macray 1250-1300; it 
contains Avianus and several other Latin poems. A different 
but early hand has written in the margin opposite the first lines of 
El. I, a prefatory introduction, which ends with the following words : 
titulus aliter est hie Incipit liber Maximiani de miseriis et de fra- 
gilitate humane uite, from which we may conclude that the title 
varied in different MSS, a supposition quite borne out, as I shall 
show, by facts. Of the two British Museum MSS, one, belonging 
to the King's Library (15 A vii), is exhibited in the new edition 
of Bahrens. It is a beautifully written codex of the later 13th 
century, with large capitals brilliantly executed in red or blue, as 
well as scrolls, to mark sections or divisions in the poems. I 
counted 17 of these, I 1 Emula, 63 Ibatn, 145 Si libros repeto, 227 
Suscipe me genitrix ; II 1 En dilecta mihi, 17 Heu quid longa 
dies ; III 5 Capius amore tuo, 47 Hinc mihi magnarum scrutator 
maxime rerum, 71 Interea donis ; IV 1 Gestat (sic) adhuc, 7 
Uirgo fuit, 53 Hoc etiam meminisse iuuat; V 1 Missus ad Eoas 
55 Erubui siupuiqiie, 87 Mentula festorum, 105 Hanc ego cum 
lacrimis ; VI 1 Claude precor miseras. This MS is highly 
instructive as to the prevailing conception of Maximianus in the 
middle ages. Far from being treated as a licentious writer never 
to be put in the hands of the young, he was classed with Cato, the 
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supposed author of the Moral Distichs, Theodulus, and the fable- 
writer Avianus, as a teacher of ethics. The Brit. Mus. MS which 
contains the four writers in the above-mentioned order adds at the 
end of each of them Explicit primus liber de moribus s. calho, 
Explicit secundus liber de moribus s. theodulus, Explicit tertius 
liber de moribus s. auianus, Explicit quartus liber ethicorum s. 
maximianus. It is strange enough to find a work, parts of which 
are ultra-licentious in tone, classed among compositions professedly 
ethical ; but it is not difficult to discover the reason. 

The recurring burden of Maximianus' song is the unhappiness 
of old age ; it is heard in the very first line : 

Aemula quid cessas finem properare senectus ? 

interrupts the amatory narrative at intervals throughout, and closes 
the series of love experiences with the same melancholy note, 

Claude precor miseras, aetas uerbosa, querellas. 

We need not doubt that this was accepted as the prevailing sub- 
ject of the work ; and that it was regarded as a lesson in prudential 
morality, addressed particularly to those whose personal advan- 
tages or brilliant accomplishments were too generally attractive not 
to make a settled or particular passion distasteful. At any rate, 
Maximianus is found in the same highly decorous company in 
another and better, though less elegant, MS of the Brit. Mus. 
This codex, for the knowledge of which I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. E. M. Thomson, is also of the 13th century; 21, 
213 in the Additional MSS. It is written in a small hand, often 
very difficult to read ; unlike the King's codex, it is (except in one 
or two passages) free from interpolation, hence its variants are of 
special significance, and I have thought it worthy collation through- 
out. It gives as heading Incipiunt nuge Maximiani, which proves 
that one of the titles of the work was nugae. And so it is called 
by at least one medieval writer, Alexander de Villa Dei, who, in 
his Doctrinale Puerorum, speaking of the intended substitution of 
his own manual for the earlier work of Maximianus, says 

Iamque legent pueri pro nugis Maximiani 
Quae ueteres sociis nolebant pandere caris, 

and again, 

Proderit ista tamen plus nugis Maximiani. 

It would be interesting to investigate the antiquity of this title, 
which was sufficiently common with earlier and more classical 
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writers ; but the MSS hitherto known of Maximianus do not reach 
to the 6th century, few even to the ioth, and we are left to general 
probabilities. . These are in favor of a simple, rather than an elabo- 
rate, heading ; but this might support equally well the title found 
in the Riccardian codex, liber Maximiani. A third claimant is 
started by Wernsdorf, de Senectute, or de incommodis senectutis, 
and a title of this kind would suit many of the descriptions or allu- 
sions to the work in writers of the 15th and 16th centuries, as well 
as the verses of Eberhard of Bethune, who, in his Labyrinthus 
(13th century), recounting the poets then read in schools, writes 

Quae senium pulsant incommoda maxima scribit 
Et se materiam Maximianus habet. 

On the whole, I think it probable that Nugae may have been the 
name originally given by the author; for the Brit. Mus. MS in 
which it is so called combines Maximianus with a group of ethical 
writers, where such a title would be out of place, except as tradi- 
tional and acknowledged. It must, too, have been well known 
before the variation Maximianus nugax, with which a Luneburg 
MS is said to conclude, could become possible. 
In many MSS, after the last line, 

Hac me defunctum uiuere parte puto 

a distich is added commemorating the name of an early copyist of 
the work : 

Talibus infectae (incestae) deponis uerba senectae 
Scriptus ab erimaco, Maximiane, lupo, 

with the variants uranico, auricamo, auritamo, arrepio. The 
name may have been Eurymacus Lupus; but this must remain 
problematical till confirmed by further research. It is, however, not 
unimportant as an indication of antiquity. 

The division of the poems into six elegies of unequal length is 
not found in the MSS and dates from Gaurico. But as Gaurico 
followed the internal indications of the poems, it is natural enough 
that two of his elegies should correspond with the distribution of 
previous editors. Thus in the early Paris edition mentioned by 
Wernsdorf, of which a mutilated copy is extant in the Bodleian, 
three great sections are found, one beginning with En dilecta mihi, 
Eleg. II in Gaurico, a second with Caplus amore tuo, Eleg. Ill 5 
in Gaurico, a third with Missus ad Eoas, Eleg. V 1 in Gaurico. 
Turning to the MSS we find little to guide us certainly. It is true 
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that many of these have a larger initial capital where the breaks 
indicated by Gaurico occur ; but the same large capitals are found 
in many other places of the poems, and seem to point rather to an 
early sectional distribution, perhaps to a considerable number of 
short elegies, than to Gaurico's arrangement. The only clear and 
indubitable fact supplied by the MSS I have seen is in Bodl. 38, 
where, after II 74 Est graue quod doleat commemorare dius, the 
scribe has added Explicit lib. I. Incipit lib. secundus. The general 
excellence of this MS leads me to give great weight to this state- 
ment ; and were it not that the leaves immediately following have 
been torn away, a loss which covers no less than 152 verses, we 
should perhaps be able to reconstitute the original form of the 
work, at least so far as concerns the division into books. If, how- 
ever, the first book contained 366 lines, it seems probable that the 
remaining 320 did not form more than one other book ; and this, 
a division into two books, each perhaps containing several elegies, 
is the conclusion which I am inclined to adopt ; though, considering 
the inequality of the ancient libri, as shown at length by Birt in his 
careful Antike Buchwesen, it is not impossible that a third book 
commenced with the journey to Constantinople, where Gaurico 
placed the beginning of his fifth elegy. We should then have the 
following proportions : Book I, 366 verses ; B. II, 154 vv. ; B. Ill, 
154 -f- 12 or 166 vv. This view will perhaps commend itself to 
those who recall Propertius' Sat tnihi, sat magnum est si Ires sint 
pompa libelli ; and the triple division of Ovid's Amores and Ars 
Amatoria. If I, myself, lean to the other view, it is because the 
Bodl. MS gives no intimation of a new book beginning with Missus 
ad Eoas, though, owing to the loss of leaves above mentioned, we 
cannot tell whether any such intimation once existed in it at Hoc 
etiam meminisse licet six lines earlier, with which verse the book 
narrating the journey to the East might equally well have begun. 

Enough has been said to prove the wide popularity of Maximi- 
anus in the middle ages. It is no less clear from his various imita- 
tors and numerous excerptors. Bahrens has published (P. L. M. 
V, p. 313) a fragment of forty hexameters on old age, probably 
written in the 8th or 9th century, which is little more than a cento 
from Maximianus. Venantius Fortunatus, a Christian poet of the 
6th century, has many lines which look like reminiscences of him. 
Still more frequent are the collections of excerpts ; some of these 
in the Vatican and Bodleian Libraries as well as at Paris I have 
looked at ; others have been described by Schenkl ; they are 
usually called Maximianus or Prouerbia Maximiani. 
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To estimate the grounds of this popularity, it will be worth while 
to examine the diction and metre of the poems with some particu- 
larity. The following specimens will give a fair sample of both: 

I 5 I- 74 Intrepidus quaecumque forent aduersa ferebam : 

Cedebant animo tristia cuncta meo. 
Pauperiem modico contentus semper amaui 

Et rerum dominus nil cupiendo fui. 
Tu me sola tibi subdis, miseranda senectus, 

Cui cedit quicquid uincere cuncta potest: 
In te corruimus, tua sunt quaecumque fatiscunt, 

Vltima teque tuo conficis ipsa malo. 
Ergo his ornatum meritis prouincia tota 

Optabat natis me sociare suis ; 
Sed mihi dulce magis resoluto uiuere collo 

Nullaque coniugii uincula grata pati : 
Ibam per mediam uenali corpore Romam 

Spectandus cunctis undique uirginibus. 
Quaeque peti poterat, fuerat uel forte petita, 

Erubuit uultus uisa puella meos 
Et modo subridens latebras fugitiua petebat, 

Non tamen effugiis tota latere uolens, 
Sed magis ex aliqua cupiebat parte uideri, 

Laetior hoc potius quod male tecta fuit. 
Sic cunctis formosus ego gratusque uidebar 

Omnibus, et sponsus sic generalis eram ; 
Sed tantum sponsus ; nam me natura pudicum 

Fecerat, et casto pectore durus eram. 

Ill 43-84 His egomet stimulis angebar semper et ardens 

Languebam, nee spes ulla salutis erat. 
Prodere non ausus carpebar uulnere muto ; 

Sed stupor et macies uocis habebat opus. 
Hie mihi, magnarum scrutator maxime rerum. 

Solus, Boethi, fers miseratus opem. 
Nam cum me curis intentum saepe uideres 

Nee posses causas noscere tristitiae, 
Tandem perspiciens tacita me peste teneri 

Mitibus alloquiis pandere clausa iubes : 
Dicito, quando nouo correptus carperis aestu ! 

Dicito et en dicti sume doloris opem. 
Non intellecti nulla est curatio morbi, 

Vt magis inclusis ignibus antra fremunt.' 
Dum pudor est tam foeda loqui uitiumque fateri, 

Agnouit taciti conscia signa mali. 
Mox ait : ' occultae satis est res prodita causae. 

Pone metum : ueniam uis tibi tanta dabit.' 
Prostratus pedibus uerecunda silentia rupi, 

Cum lacrimis referens ordine cuncta suo. 
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' Fare ' ait ' ut placitae potiaris munere formae.' 

Respondi ' pietas talia uelle fugit.' 
Soluitur in risum exclamans ' pro mira uoluntas ! 

Castus amor Veneris dicito quando fuit ? 
Parcere dilectae iuuenis desiste puellae : 

Impius huic fueris, si pius esse uelis. 
Vnguibus et morsu teneri pascuntur amores, 

Vulnera non refugit res magis apta plagae.' 
Interea donis permulcet corda parentum 

Et pretio faciles in mea uota trahit. 
Auri caecus amor natiuum uincit amorem : 

Coeperunt natae crimen amare suae. 
Dant uitiis furtisque locum, dant iungere dextras 

Et totum ludo concelebrare diem. 
Permissum fit uile nefas, fit languidus ardor : 

Vicerunt morbum tabida corda suum. 
Ilia nihil quaesita uidens procedere, causam 

Odit et illaeso corpore tristis abit. 
Proieci uanas sanato pectore curas 

Et subito didici quam miser ante fui. 
'Salue sancta' inquam 'semperque intacta maneto, 

Virginitas, per me plena pudoris eris.' 

In the first of these passages no single word, if I mistake not, 
occurs which would jar on a fastidious ear as barbarous or 
unclassical. The only exceptions are prouincia and sponsus 
generalis, the former used seemingly of the district of Italy in 
which the poet lived, the latter in the sense of ' universal suitor.' 
Generalis in this meaning is found in Cicero, but only became 
common in the decline of the Empire. In the second extract, 
turpesque reuoluere uestes for ' to strip open a disordered dress,' is 
unusual ; passio, for ' suffering,' is found in Apuleius, but otherwise 
is mainly affected by Christian writers ; occultae satis est res prodita 
causae, whether for ' what you have revealed is hidden cause 
enough,' or for ' what you tell me is enough for explaining your 
secret complaint,' is slightly unlike the language of classical Latin: 
not enough, I think, to spoil the general impression of a successful 
imitation of good models ; and incomparably better than any pas- 
sage of equal length in Venantius Fortunatus, or even, I think, 
Ennodius. Such barbarisms as pilente abl. of pilens for pilentum y 
resorbi for resorberi, cibamur ' we are fed,' peregrum for 
peregrinorum, lucem modernam, for 'modern or to-day's light,' 
are unknown to Maximianus. On the other hand, he has some 
constructions which belong in the main to the language of late 
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Latin, e. g. the use of infin. to denote purpose, Missus . . . 
/>acis nectere opus, V 1, 2, nocere with an accusative, I 156; and 
perhaps the double comparative magis tristior, I 170, of which 
other instances may be found in Venantius. But these, too, are 
quite exceptional and hardly spoil the collective impression of 
correct and spirited language. 

Turning to the metrical peculiarities of the Elegies, we find much 
more to remark. Even since the publication of Lucian M tiller's 
treatise de re metrica, the prosodial deviations from the classical 
standard which occur increasingly in the poetry of Christianity 
and the Decline have attracted little attention. But I am much 
mistaken if the verses of Maximianus do not hold a position of very 
exceptional correctness amid the general decay which reigns in the 
Latin poetry of that time. We can judge what this became in the 
6th century, a little later than Maximianus, by examining the com- 
positions of Fortunatus. Such false quantities as mdrosa, posted, 
sis, ieneretur, confitereris, crederes, senatus (genitive), tilacer, statu, 
inkabilem, are there of frequent occurrence. Proper names are 
treated with a curious indifference to their real quantity, e. g. 
Joannes, Igldi. Assonances which our schoolboys would carefully 
avoid are purposely affected and nauseatingly repeated, e. g.fudit 
Montibus ille diem, mentibus ille jidem, spoken of a Christian 
bishop, or 

Dilexit coluit rexit honesta dedit, 
or 

Nan premit urna rogi, sed tenet ulna dei, 
or 

Soluit et exequias obsequialis amor, 

or 

Antea came carens quam caro fine ruens. 

The ophites or serpentine verse in which the hexameter begins 
with the same words, generally three, with which the pentameter 
ends, a trick found in several epigrams of the Latin Anthology, 
and one of the most tiresome metrical experiments which ever taxed 
the ingenuity of pedants or poetasters, e. g. 

Frater amore dei, digno memorabilis actu, 
Pectore fixe meo, frater amore dei, 

already begins to figure with something of the prominence which 
it afterwards assumes in medieval literature. These faults are not, 
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indeed, absent from Maximianus, but they are comparatively rare. 
In a total of 686 verses I have found only the following ascertained 
false quantities : mortis his, senecttis, pedagogus adit, uerecundia 
twice, uerecunda once, feiitura, and the proper names Bdeti, Ulixes. 
The following are doubtful: Socrdtem (Socraticam, Auct. 5, 6), 
condicio (perhaps a mistake for Contritid), caeruleas {caeruleis, 
Eton WS),Sireniis (Sirenum,Bod\. 38). O of the nominative is often 
short : passio, curatio, uirgo, imago, Cupido ; o of the imperative 
in dicito ; of the adverb, quando ; sometimes of the gerund, cupi- 
endd. In one instance -am of the subj. is unelided before the initial 
vowel of the second half of a pentameter ; but here again Bodl. 38 
has what I believe Maximianus wrote, the second person, Praestat 
ut abstinexs, abstinuisse nocet. It is the function of criticism to 
distinguish the amount of licence which a writer, generally following 
precise rules, is likely to have allowed himself; in the case of 
Maximianus I find it very difficult to believe that he could have 
written Socrdtem, almost impossible that he should have written 
condicio uitae ; on the other hand, there is nothing extravagant in 
the shortened e of Sireniis, or the lengthened a of supercilid before 
a double consonant in frons. In his sparing use of four and five- 
syllable words at the end of the pentameter, Maximianus follows 
the example of Propertius. I have counted fourteeen quadri- 
syllables in 343 pentameters, ingenium, uirginibus, arbitrio, desti- 
timus, obicibus, auxilium, criminibus, uolneribus, tristitiae, 
obsequiis, officio, increpui, deliciis, exequiis ; one pentasyllable, 
imaginibus. They are always used to give rhythmical effect, or 
close a reflexion epigrammatically, as in I 17 1-4, 

Non secus instantem cupiens fulcire ruinam 

Diuersis contra nititur obicibus, 
Donee longa dies, omni conpage soluta, 

Ipsum cum rebus subruat auxilium. 

Elision is very rare in Maximianus, and generally confined to 
words in short e, que, atque, or syllables which precede est. The 
following are exceptional, II 65 Quis suam in alterius, III 66 
Soiuitur in risum exciamans, V 99 Nempe iaces nullo ut quondam. 
The only unusual caesura is in II 3, 

Post multos quibus indiuisi uiximus annos, 

a line which in the compass of three words repeats the same vowel, 
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i, no less than seven times, six times without interruption. The 
ophites occurs once, very felicitously, 

Captus amore tuo demens Aquilina ferebar, 
Pallidus et tristis, captus amore tuo. 

a verse which has been imitated by Fortunatus, in whom I seem 
to trace not a few parallels to our author. But Fortunatus is as 
far below Maximianus in purity of language and versification as 
Maximianus is below the charming fragments of the fifth century, 
which Niebuhr ascribed to Merobaudes, in grace and freedom. 

R. Ellis. 



